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towards producing only the particular wave-length we desire.
We cannot doubt but that the possibilities of producing very
Intense monochromatic light would lead to new and hitherto
unsuspected applications of colour. As an example, take the
case of the ultra-violet rays. At one time It was difficult to
secure these rays in any quantity. Even In the arc lamp the
energy available in this form is possibly but a small percentage
of the whole, while in most incandescent illuminants it is
actually a fraction of 1 per cent. But the Invention of the
quartz tube mercury-vapour lamp provided us with a source far
richer in ultra-violet energy than was available before. Accord-
ing to Ladenburg, as much as 30 per cent, of the total energy
developed is available in this form.1 As a result, all manner of
new applications for these rays are being discovered. They are
said to have proved beneficial In therapeutic work, for sterilising
water and destroying bacteria, for tanning leather, and other
purposes. In fact, it ^vould seem that the operation of these
rays might actually be instrumental In the formation of new
branches of chemical industry, since by their aid chemical
. changes can be brought about which could not otherwise be
produced. We have already alluded (p. 180) to the wonderful
fluorescence effects that can "be produced through the agency
of ultra-violet rays. But perhaps their most interesting applica-
tion is in contesting the permanency of colours. We know that
colours tend to fade when exposed to strong light. For this
reason people often pull down the blinds in their drawing-room
when it is not in use in order to save the wall-papers and carpets.
This change is due to the " photoresonance" of the colouring
material under the action of the ultra-violet. The unfavour-
able climatic conditions in the north of Grermany have In the
past proved a difficulty to the colour manufacturers In that
district. It was necessary to send their materials down to
the sunny south, where plenty of "bright sunlight was available,
so that they might be exposed to the light for a sufficient
length of time to test the permanency of the colours. But
it Is now suggested that the utilisation of the new artificial
sources of ultra-violet light will make this unnecessary, and
that such tests can be carried out independent of climatic
conditions, and in as many days as months vere formerly
necessary.
Now it is quite possible that if we were to find a way of
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